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Concordia experts come to aid of astronauts 


aye Kass and her brother 

James are hard at work ina 
Moscow research facility, untan- 
gling a much-publicized people 
problem. 

The siblings — Raye is a 
Concordia professor of Applied 
Human Sciences, while James is 
a physicist based in Germany 
and an adjunct professor in his 
sister's department — are a tag- 
team to be reckoned with. 

As world experts in dealing 
with human interaction in small 


teams, they are uniquely placed 
to help sort out an isolation 
experiment that went horribly 
wrong. Last week, after four 
months as the only Canadian 
participant in a long-term space- 
shuttle simulation and the only 
woman there, Dr. Judith 
Lapierre emerged from the 
experiment, complaining of sex- 
ual harassment by one of her 
Russian colleagues. She also 
reported that two Russians had 
gotten into a fistfight that left 


blood on the walls of the isola- 
tion chamber. 

In a phone interview Tuesday 
from the Moscow Institute for 
Biomedical Problems, Raye Kass 
said she “wasn’t surprised” that 
the isolation project encoun- 
tered problems. “It was sad, and 
shouldn't have happened, but 
important lessons were learned.” 

The Kasses, who were brought 
in as consultants before the 
eight-month isolation session 
was launched, had hoped the 


astronauts would get substantial 
team training, especially since 
the last four months of isolation 
would be with astronauts from 
several countries. (Four Russians 
were sequestered the full eight 
months.) However, Raye Kass 
said on Tuesday that all they got 
were several hours of what was 
called “team-building.” 

“For a long time [in space mis- 
sions], human factors weren’t 
attended to,” Kass said. “We 
need to look at these things — 


gender and cross-cultural issues 
among them. In some ways, I 
feel affirmed. There will be a lot 
of interest now; I’ve already been 
asked to speak at conferences on 
this subject — and Concordia is 
well placed to play a major role.” 

The Kasses flew to Moscow as 
soon as the simulation ended, 
and have been interviewing each 
international team member at 
length. Raye Kass expected to 
debrief Dr. Lapierre on Wednes- 
day. - Barbara Black 





Brain cell research gets a welcome boost 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 





A ndrew Chapman has been 
usy teaching and setting up 


his lab at the Centre for Studies 
in Behavioural Neurobiology 
(CSBN) since he took up his 
position as an assistant professor 
in the Department of Psychology 
here last July. Now he is about to 
become even busier: he has just 
received a grant to finance new 


Cornering the market 


Four scholars associated with 
Concordia’s Psychology Department 
have been awarded NSERC post-doc- 
toral fellowships, representing 40 per 
cent of the granting agency's post- 
doctoral fellowships awarded to 
psychology departments across 
Canada. 

They are: Andreas Arvanitogiannis, 
who was featured in CTR last June 
when he received a “Great Montreal- 
er” award for his PhD thesis, Mark 
Legault, who also graduated last 
summer, Suzanne Erb, who graduat- 
ed last month, and Cecilia Flores, 
who has just done her orals. 

Arvanitogiannis was supervised by 
Peter Shizgal, Legault by Roy Wise, 
and Erb and Flores by Jane Stewart. 


equipment that will significantly 
broaden the research capability 
of his lab. 

“This is state-of-the-art equip- 
ment,” Chapman said. It will 
allow him and the students he 
trains to study the fundamental 
cellular mechanisms underlying 
learning and memory. They do 
this by recording electrical activi- 
ty in neurons (or brain cells) 
from rats, and measuring the 
strength of synaptic connections 
between these neurons. Long- 
lasting increases or decreases in 
the strength of these connections 
are an important mechanism 
through which the brain learns. 

Chapman uses a special type of 
electrode that allows him to tar- 
get an individual neuron in a 
slice of living tissue placed under 
a microscope. The electrode seals 
onto the cell membrane and 
makes a tiny opening in it, so 
that electrical activity generated 
by synapses can be measured 
inside the neuron. 

“The equipment is unique in 
that I can also measure levels of 
calcium inside the cell,” Chap- 
man said. Calcium acts as a 
trigger to initiate changes in 


synaptic strength. In addition, he 
can now combine these experi- 
ments with studies conducted 
with live rats, in order to study 
the mechanisms of learning and 
memory at both the cellular level 
and in the whole animal. 

One of the most amazing 
things about the brain is how 
much information it can store. 
“Much of who we are as individ- 
uals has to do with the memories 
we have of our personal experi- 
ences and our knowledge of the 
world,” he said. “This informa- 
tion is stored by the brain in 
complex patterns of synaptic 
connections between neurons. 
Each person has a unique set of 
memories, and these memories 
are mirrored by a unique pattern 
of synaptic connections.” 

The hippocampus and the 
neighbouring entorhinal cortex 
are thought to be active when the 
brain acquires new memories. 
Memories are then stored on a 
long-term basis in the neocortex. 
Scientists have done a lot of work 
on the hippocampus, but Chap- 
man’s current interests focus on 
the entorhinal cortex and neocor- 
tex. His research could make 


significant contributions to our 
understanding of memory forma- 
tion and memory consolidation 
in these parts of the brain. 

The $247,858 grant comes 
from the Canadian Foundation 
for Innovation, an independent 
corporation estab- 
lished by the federal 
government to pro- 
vide funding for 
scientific infrastruc- 
ture, some of which is 
awarded to promising 
new investigators. 
The money is provid- 
ed by the federal and 
provincial govern- 


ments, with a 
contribution from the 
university. 


The Alberta-born 
Chapman feels fortu- 
nate to be working at 
a Canadian universi- 
ty. He did his PhD at 
McMaster University, 
and _ post-doctoral 
work at the Université 
de Montréal, where 
he learned these tech- 
niques. He expects to 
use the new equip- 





ment in collaboration with other 
Concordia researchers on a num- 
ber of projects, including studies 
involving the olfactory system 
(which underlies the sense of 
smell) and the circuitry of the 
neocortex. 


ANDREW CHAPMAN 
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Mathematician tutors for the pleasure of teaching 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 





hirty years ago, McGill 
mathematics professor Dr. 
John Denton decided the world 





of academic research wasn’t for 
him, so he switched to Dawson 
College, where he helped set up 
the mathematics department. 
Now, having retired from Daw- 
son, he has brought his teaching 
experience to Concordia. 
Although his official title is 
adjunct professor, he calls him- 
self a “fifth wheel,” tutoring in 
the Math Help Centre and work- 
ing with new teaching assistants. 
Originally from Michigan, 
Denton did graduate work at 
Harvard in mathematical logic, 
then taught at McGill for six 
years. In 1969, when the new 
system of junior colleges was 
being set up, “I decided to throw 
in my lot with the CEGEPs.” 
There, most students were 
straight out of high school. 
Now, Denton deals with the 
mostly mature students who 
come to Concordia’s Math Help 


Centre for assistance with ele- 
mentary math classes. Because 
they have this maturity, several 
have asked him to give them the 
key ideas of calculus and 
describe where calculus is going, 
and he is pleased to respond. 

Denton also sympathizes with 
the students who dislike math. “I 
remember how I felt about gym 
class. I was the chubby little fel- 
low with thick glasses, so gym 
classes were torture. A lot of peo- 
ple feel the same way about 
math.” He suggests that math 
presents so many difficulties 
because of the way it is taught, 
removed from the real world. 

He has always liked helping 
individual students. “Although I 
don’t know their names, I do 
have a kind of relationship with 
them,” he said. “I know what 
kinds of things give them trou- 
ble.” Because he isn’t their regular 


professor, they don’t try to fool 
him by pretending they under- 
stand something they don’t. 

Denton has also been observ- 
ing new teaching assistants, 
trying to help them improve 
their teaching abilities and to 
bridge cultural gaps. He feels 
that because he is outside of the 
departmental hierarchy, the TAs 
do not feel threatened by his 
observations. 

“A lot of the TAs come from 
outside North America where 
they were accustomed to a more 
formal teaching style,” he said. “I 
tell them to relax if they are a bit 
stiff in front of the class.” He 
added that many of them come 
from places where, if you are 
lucky enough to go to high 
school, you are expected to suc- 
ceed. “If you fall off the rails, 
that’s it. In contrast, Concordia 
has traditionally given people a 


chance to make up for what they 
may have missed earlier on. It 
can be difficult for students from 
overseas to understand that.” 
During his teaching career, 
one of the most important 
changes to occur in the mathe- 
matics classroom was the 
disappearance of the slide rule 
and arrival of the calculator. 
“Calculators can be used badly 
in the classroom, but there are 
lots of things that you can do 
with a calculator to reinforce 
ideas in mathematics. For exam- 
ple, you can think of a function 
as a sequence of buttons you 
push on a calculator. However, 
some students still operate as if 
they are working with logarithm 
tables, writing down intermedi- 
ate results that could be stored 
in the calculator. You have to 
show them how to take full 
advantage of the calculator.” 





Alzheimer’s patients require imaginative therapy 


BY NADINE ISHAK 





hirty thousand Montrealers 

suffer from dementia, and 
nearly 65 per cent of dementia 
cases are due to Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. This debilitating progressive 
malady was the focus of the second 
annual Forget-Me-Not Interactive 
workshop, an event designed to 
expand and deepen the help given 
to those who suffer from 
Alzheimer’s. 

About 150 practitioners from 
Montreal hospitals, nursing 
homes, day and community cen- 
tres participated in a dozen 
workshops given at the Dorval 
Community Centre. 

The workshops featured such 
topics as music therapy, yoga, 


sexual health and aging. One goal 
was to expand programming 
options for seniors centres with 
ideas such as reflexology, Tai Chi 
and aromatherapy. 

Concordia Leisure Studies 
(now Applied Human Sciences) 
graduate and part-time professor 
Monique Di Lonardo was one of 
the organizers. 

“Alzheimer’s patients don’t 
often have physical symptoms, so 
they aren’t always recognized,” 
she explained. “They need to be 
engaged and stimulated. Just 
because they can’t remember 
doesn’t mean they can’t be pre- 
sent or active.” 

Concordia was well represent- 
ed at this event. Applied Human 
Sciences students put together a 


movement and exercise work- 
shop, graduate Frédérique Roy 
gave an art therapy workshop, 
and there were several Concordia 
alumni among the participants. 

Di Lonardo gave a workshop in 
which participants engaged in 
role-playing and confronted some 
of the problems aging clients 
encounter in their daily lives. 

Di Lonardo has worked with 
seniors for most of her 15 years as 
a recreation therapist. About three 
years ago, she became frustrated 
with the health care system’s fail- 
ure to recognize what was needed 
in terms of adequate care. 

“You need a close staff-to- 
patient ratio, yet there are no 
funds to hire the necessary peo- 
ple. And because [Alzheimer’s 


disease] is so hidden, we are at 
risk of putting it on the shelf.” 

She co-founded the Forget-Me- 
Not program, which encourages 
professionals and volunteers 
working in agencies to imple- 
ment stimulation programs 
specific to persons with 
Alzheimer’s disease and aware- 
ness programs for personnel, 
families and volunteers. The pro- 
gram recognizes the efforts of 
agencies that respond by giving 
them plaques and grants of up to 
$2,000 each. 

Stimulating patients from any 
background requires specific 
skills. Concordia’s Therapeutic 
Recreation program, now housed 
in the Applied Human Sciences 
Department, has been teaching 


students those skills for more than 
20 years. The program focuses on 
people who are disadvantaged, 
devalued, or disabled in any way, 
ranging from youth at risk to peo- 
ple with eating disorders. 

“It’s an applied program with 
hands-on training,” said Profes- 
sor Marty Thomas. “We see the 
community as our laboratory.” 

Students begin their field expe- 
rience with a 12-hour practical 
session at the 200 level, and can 
complete an internship course 
consisting of 360 hours of com- 
munity work. While working 
with senior populations is a part 
of the curriculum, Di Lonardo 
said there is interest in putting 
together a course specifically 
about Alzheimer’s disease. 








Graduate students in the Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry held a research conference on March 
17, and took full advantage of the chance to look at one another’s work. Above, David Llewellyn (McGill) and 
Dr. Tito Sciano (University of Ottawa) look at posters in the McConnell atrium. Eleven universities, including 
the University of Toronto, took part in the conference. Concordia students won four of the six awards — 
congratulations to Ogaritte J. Yazbeck, Elisabeth Cadieux, Dirk Bandilla and Photini Pitsikas. The other two 
awards went to Rami Hannoush and Sandra Carriero, of McGill. Organizers were grateful to their many 
sponsors for a thoroughly enjoyable day. 


In brief 





Canadian MBAs hit Silicon Valley 

Several Concordia graduates will 
take part in an “MBA Showcase” in 
northern California on April 7. They 
will join business grads from six 
other Canadian universities to show 
off their expertise to potential 
employers in Silicon Valley. 

Ninety-six résumés have been sent 
to recruiters, and about 20 gradu- 
ates are flying at their own expense 
to the job fair in Santa Clara. 

The other participating universities 
are the Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
McGill University, McMaster Universi- 
ty, Queen's University, the University 
of Toronto, and York University. 


Masson to speak here 
Psychoanalyst-turned-animal- 
rights-advocate Jeffrey Masson is 
coming to Concordia April 11 for 
a lecture to be held at 7 p.m. in 

H-110. Tickets are $10. 
Masson has written books on the 
emotional life of animals, including 


When Elephants Weep and Dogs 
Never Lie About Love. His latest is 
The Emperor's Embrace: Reflections 
on Animal Families and Fatherhood 
(Pocket Books). 

More than a decade ago, Masson 
spent a year working in the Sig- 
mund Freud Archives in London, 
then wrote a book called The 
Assault on Truth, in which he 
revealed that Freud had suppressed 
the topic of sexual abuse. 

For more information about the 
lecture, call 939-5525. 


Writer-in-residence-to-be 

Anne Dandurand, who is slated 
to be writer-in-residence at 
Concordia next year, has had an 
English translation of her short 
novel, La Salle d’attente, pub- 
lished. The Waiting Room was 
translated by Robert Majzels (Cre- 
ative Writing). The two will sign 
copies at the downtown Chapters 
bookstore on April 3 at 7 p.m. 
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Smaller can be better 


Micromachines point to the future 


BY BRAD MACKAY 





t=. close inspection, micro- 
electro-mechanical systems 
(MEMS) resemble modern sculp- 
ture — candy-coloured spirals, 
loops and prongs — but to those 
in the know, these minuscule 
marvels are the next big thing. 

Ion Stiharu, an associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering and a 
researcher at the CONCAVE 
Research Centre, believes MEMS 
will play a vital role in pushing 
the technological frontier. 

“[MEMS] are essentially small- 
er machines designed to help 
bigger machines,” he explained 
in his lab. “Any field is open [to 
their benefits]. It’s limited only 
by imagination.” 

Thinner than a strand of hair 
and so light they're unaffected by 
gravity, MEMS are primarily used 
in sensor technology today, but 
scientists foresee a future where 
they could be utilized in the 
medical field, possibly revolu- 
tionizing treatments for ailments 
such as diabetes. 

Many of these potential break- 
throughs could happen right here 
at Concordia. For the past seven 
years, Dr. Stiharu has been teach- 
ing engineering students how to 
build MEMS in one of three labs 
spread out across the university. 

He first became intrigued with 
the budding technology in 1992, 
after attending a talk by an Amer- 
ican researcher dealing with its 
potential applications. Shortly 
afterwards, he committed himself 
to starting a program at 
Concordia to conceive of and 
build the microscopic wonders. 

After securing grants from the 
Canadian Micromachines Corpo- 
ration and equipment from 
industry partners, he and two 
other professors of Mechanical 


Engineering, Rama Bhat and Sub- 
hash Rakheja, plus a professor in 
Electrical and Computer Engi- 
neering, Leslie Landsberger, 
began a graduate program in 
1993 that taught students the A- 
to-Z of making MEMS. Buoyed 
by the success of the program, 
four years later they started up an 
undergraduate counterpart, the 
only one of its kind in Canada. 
Stiharu’s face is animated by a 
youthful exuberance as he 
describes his program. “Mostly 
they are used now in sensors, like, 
for example, carbon dioxide sen- 
sors,” he said. “But this is a big 
market, and they have many uses.” 
Used in the production of 
affordable life-saving sensors, such 
as fire detectors and CO2 sensors, 
they are playing a role in the ever- 
advancing safety of cars. Because 
of the clumsy technology used in 
early air bags (essentially, a ball 
bearing suspended in a tube), 
each one had to be built labori- 
ously by hand, and they were 
considered an expensive luxury. 
With the advent of MEMS, 
however, the tube was replaced 
with cheaper and more effective 
micro-sensors, making the life- 
saving device affordable to all. 
Working in specially designed 
office space on Guy St., students 
in the Micro Machine course 
must don hospital scrubs before 
entering a lab that is climate-con- 
trolled to reduce the chances of 
dirt or particle contamination. 
The clean room, which con- 
sists of clear plastic curtains and 
powerful ceiling vents, is where 
students etch their MEMS 
designs on gold, glass and silicon 
using sophisticated equipement 
resembling that in a micro-biolo- 
gy laboratory. The course has an 
element of trial and error, as stu- 
dents try to come up with bold 
new patterns and shapes. 
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ION STIHARU 





The goal of the Micro Machine 
course is to force students to 
imagine new and possibly revolu- 
tionary uses for MEMS, well 
beyond their now conventional 
applications. 

Stiharu feels his courses, which 
have recently experienced an 
unexplainable dwindling of inter- 
est from undergrads, are unique 
because they force engineering 
students to work in an unaccus- 
tomed milieu. 

“It is not the same as working 
with nuts and bolts,” he said. 
“You can’t see with your eyes. 
You have to see with your mind.” 
He talked eagerly of countless 
uses for his MEMS, ranging from 
fingerprint identification that 
would eliminate credit-card fraud 
to a pen that would sense dan- 
gerous levels of certain gases. 

One researcher in Minnesota is 
developing a MEMS-based chip 
that, placed under the skin, 
could free diabetics of their daily 
insulin shots. “This is a reality. It 
will happen within 10 years,” Sti- 
haru promised. “And there are so 
many different needs that we 
haven't thought of yet. It’s only a 
matter of time.” 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT, THESE ARE CANTILEVER BEAMS ON THE LEFT, ABOUT 400 AND 600 MICROMETRES LONG AND ABOUT 
50 MICROMETRES WIDE. MADE OF SILICON, THEY COULD BE USED AS A SCALE TO WEIGH MATERIALS IN MICROBIOLOGY. 
THE SECOND BEAM FROM THE LEFT IS NOT BENT BECAUSE IT IS HELD BY A SMALL SPECK OF DUST, THE DARK SQUARE AT 
THE LOWER RIGHT. 
AT RIGHT IS A TURBINE WHOSE DIAMETER IS THAT OF A HUMAN HAIR. EQUIPPED WITH BLADES AND A ROLLER BEARING, 
IT CAN SPIN AROUND THE HUB AT THE CENTRE. ONCE PERFECTED, THIS DEVICE COULD BE USED IN MICROSURGERY. 
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Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 


Holly King, who has taught for a number of years in Fine Arts, was 
the subject of an interview by Globe and Mail art critic Ray Conlogue 
on Saturday, March 18. She described how she went from the Eng- 
lish-speaking West Island, where she was raised, to exploring 
downtown Montreal’s “fragmented” cultural landscape and learning 
French by studying art at Université Laval. Her life-like collage land- 
scapes are on view at Toronto’s Leo Kamen Gallery until April 1. 


Karin Doerr (Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics) was inter- 
viewed in March about the German language of genocide by West 
German radio, of Cologne. She was at the 30th Annual Scholars’ 
Conference on the Holocaust and the Churches: The Century of 
Genocide, held in Philadelphia, at St. Joseph’s University. 


Brooke Jeffrey (Political Science) was interviewed in February on 
Newsworld about the Human Resources Department grants affair, 
calling it an administrative rather than a political problem, resulting 
from cutbacks to the public service, decentralization and a new 
“partnerships” approach to the funding of projects. Jeffrey also 
spoke on CBC Radio on the federal budget, regional amalgamation 
and party leadership issues, and she was a commentator at the 
recent Liberal convention in Ottawa. 


Geoffrey Fidler (Liberal Arts College) was interviewed on Radio-Canada 
about the evolution of liberal arts programs. The Université du Québec 
a Montréal is going to offer a major in the liberal arts in September. 
The Université de Montréal offers something similar, but Concordia’s 
Liberal Arts College celebrated its 20th anniversary last year. 


Patrick Gulick (Biology) told CBC’s Daybreak that although there’s 
no proof that genetically engineered foods are harmful, it’s wise to 
be careful. 


Linguist Charles Reiss (CMLL) was interviewed recently on the lively 
CBC Radio program C’est la Vie, a window on francophone life 
aimed at English-language listeners across Canada. It’s broadcast on 
Friday nights at 7:30 p.m., on FM 88.5 


Martin Singer (Dean, Arts and Science) and Michael Kenneally (Eng- 
lish) were interviewed on Global TV about the successful campaign 
to raise $2.5 million for an Irish studies program at Concordia. In an 
interview on CBC’s Daybreak, Kenneally said that the Irish govern- 
ment is encouraging its new generation of talented writers with tax 
breaks. 


Dean Singer, Benoit Léger (Etudes francaises) and Mike Gasher 
(journalism) were interviewed on Global about the hiring campaign 
now going on in Arts and Science, characterized as “a brain gain.” 


Filippo Salvatore (CMLL), who has written extensively about Montre- 
al’s Italian community, was interviewed on CBC Radio’s This 
Morning about the famous “Mussolini fresco” in a Montreal church. 


Graduate student Ann Holloway (English) was interviewed on CBC 
Radio’s HomeRun about her academic project. She is looking for old 
diaries by women in the Eastern Townships to support her view that 
women do write history, but from a different perspective. 


Sheila McLeod Arnopoulos (Journalism) was part of a panel on Télé- 
Québec recently, discussing the relatively low profile of local 
anglophone artists in Quebec. 


Medium Marilyn Rossner (Religion) was interviewed on Global TV in 
the context of an Alberta politician’s near-death experience — an 
experience that made her drop out of politics. 


Frances Shaver (Sociology) was interviewed on CJAD about the pilot 
project to work with, instead of against, prostitutes in a south-cen- 
tral district of Montreal. The project, which in many ways grew out 
of her own academic interest in sex workers and was headed by 
Concordia graduate Karen Herland, was scrapped because of the 
objections of local residents. 


Well-known artist Yves Gaucher, who has taught in the Faculty of 
Fine Arts, was the subject of an article by Gazette art critic Henry 
Lehmann. A retrospective of his life’s work was on view at the 
Musée du Québec. 


Daniel Salée (SCPA) was quoted in a widely reprinted article about 
the future of the sovereignty movement in Quebec. He said that pre- 
mier Lucien Bouchard is a man on the right in a party of the left. 
“These people are more radical than he ever was or will be on the 
sovereignty issue.” 
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Readers’ Digest gives $60,000 to Journalism 
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The cheque may say $55,000, but Reader’s Digest has given $60,000 to 
benefit students in Concordia’s Journalism Department. 

When the president of Reader’s Digest Bernard Poirier (L BComm 56) 
arrived for the photograph (centre), he pledged an additional $5,000 so that 
the university can begin to make awards this year and still endow $10,000 
per year, creating a $50,000 endowment to fund the awards in perpetuity. 

In the photograph, Mr. Poirier is flanked by Marisol Santos, Vice-President 
Operations and Customer Services at Reader’s Digest, and Rector Frederick 
Lowy, who both helped secure the gift. At the far right is the Acting Chair of 
the Journalism Department, Ross Perigoe. Tom Zsolnay, Executive Director 
of Advancement and Alumni Relations, was also at the presentation. 

Reader’s Digest provides internships for Concordia students. This year’s 
intern is Line Abrahamian, who couldn’t come to the photo session — 
she was too busy chasing down a story. 





a Nemaiam 


Edwy Cooke 
1926 - 2000 


The Faculty of Fine Arts notes with sadness the death of Professor 
Edwy Cooke on March 13, following an illness. 


Professor Cooke came to Concordia in 1964 from Fredericton, where 
he had been director of the Beaverbrook Art Gallery and head of fine 
arts at the University of New Brunswick. 


He held many administrative posts at Concordia during his career — 
chair of Art History, Associate Dean, and Director of the Art Gallery 
(now the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery). He was an active mem- 
ber of the Department of Art History until his retirement in 1996. 


Our sympathies are extended to his family. 


Sr Nemaian 


Robert E. Wall 
1937 -— 2000 


Robert Wall, a former provost of Arts and Science at Concordia, has 
died in Connecticut at the age of 62. 


Dr. Wall was a professor of history and a university administrator at a 
pivotal time for Concordia. He was chair of the History Department for 
five years; as Provost, from 1977 to 1980, he played a central role in 
establishing its seven colleges, two of which have merged into other 
parts of the university. In recognition of his leadership, he was given 
an honorary doctorate at Concordia’s convocation last June. 


His friend, Dean of Arts and Science Martin Singer, said then that Dr. 
Wall “epitomizes the renaissance scholar that many of us aspire to 
be.” 


Dr. Wall was born in Brooklyn, N.Y. He earned his graduate degrees in 
American colonial history from Yale University, and was a respected 
scholar and author of books and articles in his field. 


After coming to Concordia, he wrote a series of historical novels 
called The Canadians, some of which were dramatized by the CBC. In 
all, he wrote 10 books of fiction. 


His most recent post was as vice-president of academic affairs at Fair- 
field University, in Connecticut. Our deepest sympathies are extended 
to his family. 
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Newswatch gets an earful 


ewswatch came _ to 

Concordia on March 20 to 
look at university issues first- 
hand. They got an earful from 
students, faculty and administra- 
tors on a variety of topics, 
ranging from poor physical con- 
ditions to corporate funding for 
research. 

The CBC supper-hour news 
show produced an extended 90- 
minute version from the J.W. 
McConnell library complex. It 
included an _ abbreviated 
news/weather/sports segment 
from the atrium, taped clips, and 
an hour-long “town hall” from the 
DeSeve Cinema. 

There was a panel of adminis- 
trators and students from several 
universities, including Rector 
Frederick Lowy, but the empha- 
sis was on general participation, 
and “hearing directly from the 
students,” in the words of execu- 
tive producer Tony Ross. 

A film clip made at McGill 
highlighted crumbling buildings, 
crowded classrooms and inade- 
quate libraries. One student 
leader admitted he has had to 
borrow a Concordia student’s ID 
card to access library books here. 

Other clips showed the possi- 
bilities for pure research in 
genomics and adventurous work 
in digital media that are being 
provided at Concordia by dona- 
tions from business. 

Activists from the Concordia 
Student Union repeated their 
claims that corporate largesse 
comes with strings attached, but 
faculty members, administrators 
and several science and engi- 
neering students stoutly denied 
it, calling their ties with industry 
a valuable collaboration that 
delivers cutting-edge research 
and job-ready graduates. 

“We are collaborating, not 
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kowtowing,” said Computer Sci- 
ence Professor Charles Giguére, 
and engineering student leader 
Chris Piché agreed. “They’re 
coming to us, and we're calling 
the shots.” Dean of Engineering 
Nabil Esmail said that today, uni- 
versities are expected not only to 
impart knowledge, but to serve 
society by providing expertise. 
McGill student president 
Andrew Tischler said that it 
doesn’t matter how much money 
is poured into health care if the 
doctors aren't there to deliver it; 
it’s important to educate today’s 
students appropriately to serve 
society tomorrow. The govern- 
ment has cleverly off-loaded 
fee-collecting onto university 
administrators, he added, making 
them “an easy target.” 
Moderator Dennis Trudeau 
challenged the audience to dis- 
cuss whether the arts and 
humanities were suffering at the 
expense of technological training. 
A management student said 
she valued her elective courses 
in the liberal arts. “We want to 
be well-rounded people in the 
workforce,” she said. Another 





CITYBEAT’S PATRICIA RODRIGUEZ, NEWSWATCH HOST DENNIS TRUDEAU AND 
WEATHER REPORTER PATTY KIM CAME TO CONCORDIA RECENTLY FOR A SPECIAL 
LIVE BROADCAST OF THE CBC NEWS SHOW. 





Applications are up for 2000-2001 

More potential students than ever are applying to come to Concordia. Registrar 
Lynne Prendergast reports that compared to this time last year, overall full-time under- 
graduate applications are up by almost 7 per cent. 

This includes significant interest from outside Canada — a 26.6-per-cent increase — 
and a rise of nearly 15 per cent in applicants from Canadian schools outside Quebec. 
Applications from the Quebec CEGEPs appear to be stable. 

Breaking the applications down by discipline, Arts shows an increase of 4.75 per cent, 
while Science is down by 6.6 per cent, an increase for the Faculty of 2 per cent. Fine Arts 
applications have risen by 10.4 per cent, and Commerce and Administration is up by 
more than 10 per cent. Engineering applications are up by 22.4 per cent, and Computer 
Science up by 3.4 per cent, an increase for that Faculty of 14.5 per cent. 
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student talked of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities that made her a 
better person, “and a better per- 
son can always find a job.” 

The rector of Bishop’s Univer- 
sity, Janyne Hodder, was a 
member of the panel, and 
brought several students with 
her from Lennoxville. She made 
a strong case for liberal arts edu- 
cation and _ disinterested 
corporate giving, noting a recent 
gift from the Royal Bank that 
would benefit Bishop’s history 
and political science scholars. 

She also cautioned against 
painting the government as a 
monolithic enemy. The govern- 
ment represents taxpayers, she 
said, and universities haven’t 
made their case for the impor- 
tance of higher education. 

“We have trouble speaking to 
the public,” she warned. “We 
live with the consequences of 
the democracy we support.” - BB 
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Taking the nature-nurture debate to another level 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 





he debate over nature vs. 

nurture has been raging for 
a long time in child develop- 
ment circles. One of the world’s 
foremost child psychiatrists gave 
it a firm nudge toward the cen- 
tre in a lecture at Concordia last 
Wednesday. 

Sir Michael Rutter, Professor 
of Developmental Psychopathol- 
ogy at the Institute of Psychiatry, 
University of London, was 
speaking at the inaugural Miri- 
am Aaron Roland Biennial 
Lecture in Psychology. This lec- 
ture series, which will bring key 
researchers to speak here, is 
supported by an endowment 
from Mrs. Roland, a member of 
the Board of Governors. The 
Réseau de la Santé Mentale, 
Fonds de la Recherche en Santé 
du Québec, co-hosted the event. 

Rutter has a long list of cre- 
dentials, including honorary 
director of the U.K.’s new Social, 
Genetic and Developmental Psy- 


chiatry Research Centre. He has 
written some 38 books and 300 
research papers on a wide vari- 
ety of topics, including 
depression in young people, 
schools as social institutions, the 
effects of deprivation on Roman- 
ian orphan adoptees, children’s 
resilience in the face of adversi- 
ty, and the developmental links 
between childhood and adult 
life. He is considered one of the 
founders of the new and rapidly 
expanding field of developmen- 
tal psychopathology. In his 
lecture here, Rutter looked at 
environmental influences on 
child psychopathology. 

For a period of time, psychol- 
ogists blamed pathological 
behaviour in young people on 
environmental factors, such as 
lack of ongoing relationships, 
underprivileged neighbour- 
hoods and peer groups with 
deviant attitudes. Then they 
changed their approach and 
blamed everything on genes. For 
example, if parents exhibit anti- 


social behavior, the child is at 
genetic risk of having similar 
behaviour. 

“We are currently in the phase 
of biological determinism,” Rut- 
ter said, adding that this phase is 
coming to an end. “Now the 
pendulum needs to swing back 
toward the middle.” 

“In the old days,” he contin- 
ued, “there was a tendency for 
people to ask, Is this [behaviour] 
due to nature or is it due to nur- 
ture? What is now clear is that it 
is the interplay between them 
that is most influential.” Fur- 
thermore, “environmental effects 
are often greatest in those at 
genetic risk.” 

Rutter said that psychosocial 
influences have environmental 
effects, although single experi- 
ences have quite small effects. 
The main impact comes from a 
combination of risks, while, “in 
general, the greatest effects on 
psychopathology derive from 
chronic adversities.” 

However, people vary greatly 
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MiRiAM ROLAND 
AND Sir MICHA 


in their susceptibility to psy- 
chosocial risks. There are also 
huge individual differences in 
peoples’ exposure to stress and 
adversity, but “to a considerable 
extent, this variation derives 
from the ways in which people’s 
behaviour shapes and selects the 
environments they encounter.” 
Rutter concluded, “The envi- 
ronment does have very 
important effects, and they are 





effects that matter in terms of all 
sorts of things that bring trouble 
to the individual and costs to 
society.” However, he noted, 
researchers face major chal- 
lenges if they are to understand 
how this happens, and they 
need to develop imaginative new 
ways of investigating these 
issues so they can devise better 
methods of treatment and pre- 
vention. 





Majid Fotuhi beat the odds 


M“ Fotuhi is a Concordia 
graduate with a story that is 


both typical of the Concordia 
experience, in that he has immi- 
grant roots, and extraordinary. He 
came to the university in 1983 
after spending two harrowing 
years as a fugitive in his own 
country, Iran. 

Now a senior neurology resi- 
dent at Johns Hopkins 
University, one of the leading 
medical centres in the U.S., 
Fotuhi came back to Concordia 
last week to give the annual Sci- 
ence College lecture. 

The odds were against him 
from the start. After he finished 
high school at age 18, he was 
drafted into the army to fight in 
the Iran-Iraq war. To avoid this 
murderous conflict, he hid for two 


years in a bathroom on the top 
floor of a factory. 

“T filled the bathtub with old 
clothing and tumed it into a bed,” 
he recalled later. “I covered the toi- 
let bowl with a piece of wood and 
made it into a small bookshelf. 1 
studied English, French and Ger- 
man 14 hours a day, with the hope 
that one day I could pursue my 
education somewhere in the West.” 

He thought it would be only 
two or three weeks until he could 
get out of Iran, but it stretched 
into two years. Finally, he fled 
over the desert border into Pak- 
istan, and made the rounds of 
foreign embassies, hoping to be 
let in. With a younger brother, he 
got to Canada on false passports. 
They arrived in Montreal in 1982, 
and were granted refugee status. 
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Eventually, he was able to bring 
his siblings here. While he acted as 
a surrogate parent to five brothers 
and a sister, Fotuhi ran a series of 
weekend science classes for Mon- 
treal children. In 1983, he started 
studying at Concordia, and was 
welcomed at the Science College, a 
program for outstanding students 
that enables them to do research. 

He was president of the Col- 
lege’s student association and 
editor of the newsletter. “Had I 
not enrolled in the Science Col- 
lege, many of the opportunities 
that came would not have been 
available to me. I had a lot of 
experience doing research in three 
different labs, and I had the 
chance to do a little teaching. The 
graduate schools just love that. 

“In my neuroscience classes and 
my research project on the 
dopamine system, | fell in love 
with the brain,” Fotuhi recalled. “I 
started graduate studies at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1987, and 
worked with an amazingly inspir- 
ing thesis advisor, Dr. Solomon 
Snyder. I will never forget the 
intensity and excitement of our 
brainstorming sessions.” 

He became interested in the 
clinical side, and enrolled at Har- 
vard Medical School in 1992. He 
was so advanced in neurology that 
while still a first-year medical stu- 
dent, he was asked to lecture to 
classmates and second-year stu- 
dents in neuroanatomy. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1997. 

(See also the story titled Stroke 
victims, this page.) 

- Barbara Black 


Stroke victims 
given hope 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


Mi: assumptions about 
trokes are being overturned, 
and yesterday’s orthodoxy on these 
life-threatening attacks is being left 
behind. Most importantly, medical 
science has jettisoned the assump- 
tion that little or no treatment can 
be offered to a stroke victim, said 
Dr. Majid Fotuhi, senior neurology 
resident at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, in a lecture last week. 

“For the longest time, doctors 
looked the other way when some- 
one had a stroke because they 
simply couldn’t do anything. But 
now we take stroke victims more 
seriously, and pay more attention 
because we can do something for 
them.” 

The principal therapy used is a 
clot-busting drug known as TPA 
which, if injected into an artery 
through an IV line within three to 
six hours, can greatly reduce the 
devastating effects of stroke, and 
give the victim a much better 
chance at survival. Other anticoag- 
ulation drugs are subsequently 
given, including simple aspirin, 
which serves to reduce the risks of 
a second stroke. 

“In a few years, emergency med- 
ical teams may be able to administer 
TPA right in the ambulance.” Anoth- 
er promising sign is that the 
increased incidence of strokes in 
recent years has created a race 
among pharmaceutical companies to 
develop and market new drugs. 


Another recently overturned 
assumption has to do with the 
death of neurons. 

“As recently as five years ago, the 
medical dogma was that if a neu- 
ron was deprived of a blood supply 
for five minutes, it was dead, and 
that was the end of it. In practice, 
however, we have learned that you 
can restore the blood flow to a part 
of the brain that has been deprived 
of it for three hours, and the neu- 
rons are able to come back. So we 
know now that opening up a blood 
clot as soon as possible is an 
aggressive therapy which can actu- 
ally revive brain cells.” 

That discovery has led to 
promising areas of research aimed 
at encouraging the growth of new 
brain cells. 

“We believe now that adult 
brains can still produce new neu- 
rons. This is an exciting area of 
ongoing research, if we can find 
out how to stimulate neurons to 
divide. We may also one day be 
able to take living neurons from 
one area and put them in an area 
where neurons died — even neu- 
rons going down to our legs 
through the spinal cord. I believe 
that we will see advances in these 
areas in the next 10 to 15 years.” 

Neurologists have also learned 
that the human brain is resilient in 
other ways as well. 

“There is a built in redundancy 
in the brain, in that there is more 


... Please see Stroke, page 11 





CASA pushes Careers, 
computer access 


eepak Boojhawon thinks that 
more people than ever, both 

inside and outside the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, 
know about CASA this year. 

Boojhawon and his executive 
were able to convene a general 
assembly, the first in several years, 
and concluded a master agreement 
that legalizes and regulates their 
relationship with the university. 

Commerce students tend to be 
strongly focused on their careers 
long before they graduate. Their 
CASA-supported Commerce 
Placement Centre is so busy that 
students have agreed to pay more 
($2.50 as opposed to $1.50) to 
upgrade its staff and capacity. 

The students run their own com- 


ECA future 


hris Piché is leaving his post 

as president of the Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science 
Students Association (ECA), satis- 
fied that he has made a difference. 
“Collectively, we were able to 
raise student involvement. It is still 
far from ideal, but we had to start 
somewhere, right? We got better 
attendance at the inter-departmental 
football game, and other events. We 
sent a full delegation to the Engi- 
neering Games for the first time. We 
started up the Loony Line again [for 
Centraide], and we had not one, but 


puter lab, named for former profes- 
sor R.O. Wills, and this year, they 
increased its capacity and Internet 
access. “The incredible traffic 
required us to implement a user fee 
for maintenance of the lab,” Boojha- 
won said. “The surplus will go to 
our own capital campaign — we've 
been promised 100 workstations in 
the [future] Commerce building.” 
Commerce students are com- 
petitive. Boojhawon was pleased 
to note that Concordia teams took 
a silver medal, plus gold for acad- 
emics, at the Commerce Games 
this year, and a silver medal at the 
Undergraduate Business Games. 
Another team took third place at 
the recent CMA (Certified Man- 
agement Accountants) Games. 


looks bright 


two, blood drives. 

“We finally signed the master 
agreement with the university, 
something that has been hanging 
over our heads for almost five 
years, and we appear to be near 
the end of what was once a bitter 
relationship with the CSU.” 

Piché and others at the ECA 
have made a determined effort to 
get representatives of their 15-odd 
student associations on ECA 
council. This could be done 
through a referendum being held 
this week. 




















Nomination forms, as well as the criteria used in selecting hono- 
rands, are available from Huguette Albert in the Office of the 
Registrar, S-LB-700 (phone 848-2622). Completed forms should 
be submitted to her attention as Secretary of the Graduation Cere- 
monies Committee. If the nominee is clearly faculty-specific, 
please send a copy of the form to the Assistant of the Dean in the 
appropriate Faculty. 


Honorary degree nominations are being sought for convocation 
ceremonies of the 2000-2001 academic year. 


All members of the Concordia University community (faculty, stu- 
dents, staff and alumni) are invited to submit nominations. Please 
note that current members of the faculty, the administration or the 
Board of Governors are not eligible to receive honorary degrees. 
Every nomination must include a detailed curriculum vitae and a 
succinct statement explaining (i) why the nominator thinks the 
candidate is worthy of the honour, and (ii) what makes the candi- 
date an appropriate honorand for Concordia University. The 
nomination deadline for convocation ceremonies to be held in the 
upcoming academic year is 15 April 2000. 

















Concordia Council on Student Life 
Awards Night 





Friday, April 7, 5 p.m., at the SGW Faculty Club, H-767 


Awards for student involvement and leadership, media, teaching. 
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A haven in the VA Building gets a face-lift 
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The John Russell Harper Memorial Reading Room is a room on the fourth floor of the VA building where students 
can go to study or read quietly. Over the years, it got pretty rundown, but fortunately, help arrived this year in 
the form of a special cash infusion from the Dean of Students Office. 

Julie Fowler, fundraising coordinator for the project, armed herself with a business plan, and went to the 
Concordia Council on Student Life last December with an appeal for help. 

With $30,000, major improvements were made — computer access, a growing library of books and 
periodicals, better furnishings, and knowledgeable staff. Negotiations are going on now with the Concordia 
Student Union to provide enough support to keep this valuable student resource in good shape. In the photo are 


Julie Fowler and Keer Tanchak, with Christian Orton standing behind them. 


Turnaround at Reggie’s 


BY PETER JOERSS 


pecnces students might have 
noticed something a little dif- 
ferent lately about their 
downtown campus pub — the 
people in it. Known for years as a 
“jock” hangout, Reggie’s Pub, on 
the mezzanine of the Henry F. 
Hall Building, is filled every day 
with all kinds of students. 

“The new ambiance has made it 
a lot more accessible,” said Avigail 
Aronoff, an office manager at Reg- 
gie’s. “The old people still come, 
but others feel welcome now.” 

A lot has changed in the past 
year. The pornography-clad walls 
have been painted over into 
murals. The lighting has been 
increased so that people can study 
during the day. And most impor- 
tant, the bar has been given back 
to the students. 


“Reggie’s is the only form of stu- 
dent centre we have now,” said 
Rick Stom, general manager of the 
Concordia Student Union (CSU). 
“It has to be a student space.” 

Since being put in charge of 
Reggie’s last May, Stom has 
brought that attitude behind the 
bar, as well. The entire staff at 
Reggie’s is made up of students. 

“I try not to be a boss,” he said. 
“T just try and put them in contact 
with people. I've been working [at 
Concordia] for so long that I 
know who to talk to for things to 
get done.” 

They must be doing something 
right. Under the direction of Stom 
and Ruth Samiko Tabata, Reggie’s 
is now starting to make money. 

“It was so bad, so corrupt,” 
Stom said. “Last year, this place 
lost $180,000. How do you lose 
$180,000? The hardest thing was 


MANAGERS MarK O’SULLIVAN AND RUTH SAMIKO TABATA, WITH BARTENDER ANNEMARIE RUED. REGGIE’S OPENED ON 


to get rid of the image that we 
had. But now we’re $50,000 to 
$60,000 in the black.” 

That profit has enabled Stom to 
plan more changes. “For one 
thing, Sleeman [beer] is in. I want 
all independents. 

“We've had a big problem with 
Molson. They wanted a total sports 
concept. Unfortunately, that only 
works for about 30 per cent of our 
clientele. Guinness has already 
come in and offered us Irish nights. 
Thank God the price has been 
good.” Stom is also looking into 
setting up a terrace and movie 
screen, giving students a place to 
sit and work during the summer. 

As for changes inside the bar, 
Stom has more modest goals. “But 
we're not going to spend a lot. 
Sometimes it’s better to get the 
students involved and let them be 
creative.” 





0 wee 


JANUARY 27, 1977, AND WAS NAMED IN HONOUR OF A STAFF MEMBER, REGINALD JAMES PARRY, WHO WORKED IN 
PHYSICAL RESOURCES. IT STARTED LIFE ON THE SEVENTH FLOOR OF THE HENRY F. HALL BUILDING, BUT WAS LATER MOVED 


TO THE MEZZANINE. 
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Student presidents loved their year 
in the eye of the storm 


Campus life outside the classroom 
is always interesting, but the past 
several years have been especially 
rich and busy. On these two pages, 
we celebrate 25 years of student gov- 
ernment, and some of the 
achievements of the past year. 


BY SYLVAIN-JACQUES DESJARDINS 


he face of student politics has 

changed over Concordia’s 
short history. In fact, when it 
comes to presidents alone, there 
were 54 faces over only 25 years. 

It took five years after Loyola 
College and Sir George Williams 
University merged in 1974 for a 
centralized student council to be 
formed. Until then, both campus- 
es retained a mishmash of student 
governments: the Loyola Students 
Association (LSA), the Loyola 
Evening Students Association, the 
SGW Day Students Association 
(DSA), the SGW Evening Students 
Association and the SGW Part- 
Time Students Association. 

In 1977, John Mathewson, then 
DSA president, suggested forming 
the Concordia University Students 
Association (CUSA), which he led 
the following year. “I envisioned 
CUSA as working like the United 
Nations or the European Econom- 
ic Community,” recalled 
Mathewson in a phone interview 
from his Connecticut home. It 


DAVID SMALLER, 
CSU, 19948-99 


took another year before students 
voted to make CUSA their sole 
student government. 

Now 46 and president of an 
advertising agency in New York, 
Mathewson remembers holding 
student office as a wonderful 
experience. “It’s an incredible 
opportunity most students never 
take on,” he said. His presidential 
agenda included occupying the 
Vanier Library to push for its 
improvement. A decade later, in 
1989, $8.9 million worth of reno- 
vations were done. 

By 1994, CUSA had been 
renamed and reworked as the 
Concordia Students Union (CSU). 
But unlike CUSA and its other 
predecessors, the CSU would have 
only one president. “We wanted 
the CSU to be more like a corpo- 
ration with only one leader, not 
two co-presidents, which was 
confusing for the banks and busi- 
ness we had to meet on a regular 
basis,” said Marika Giles, 27, the 
CSU’s first president. 

One co-president who is more 
famous now than he was then is 
Glen Murray, mayor of Winnipeg 
since October 1998 and the first 
openly gay mayor in Canada. 
Murray, 1981-82 CUSA co-presi- 
dent, said serving Concordia’s 
student body was a great training- 
ground for Winnipeg politics. 

“Concordia is such a complex 





community, with a wide array of 
cultural, racial, linguistic and age 
groups,” said the mayor, who is 
now 42. “It’s comparable to Win- 
nipeg, one of the most racially 
diverse cities in Canada.” 

Being student president allowed 
Murray to hobnob with profes- 
sional politicians. “I'll never forget 
sitting between Brian Mulroney 
and Paul Martin at Concordia’s 
Board of Governors meetings,” he 
said. It was just amazing.” 

During his time at Concordia, 
Murray’s political priorities includ- 
ed rescuing immigrant Iranian 
students — then facing mass 
deportations to their war-torn 
country by the Canadian govern- 
ment — by helping set up safe 
houses to hide them. “It was a dra- 
matic time,” he remembered, “and 
the people who hid those students 
helped save a lot of lives.” 

Murray’s tenure also involved 
issues that continue today. “We 
wanted to keep tuition fees frozen 
and keep education accessible.” 

That’s a cause Rob Green, the 
current CSU president, is still tak- 
ing up. Last fall, he got large 
numbers of students to protest 
against government cutbacks to 
education and relatively modest 
administrative fees imposed by the 
university, which he calls “hidden 
tuition increases.” Green has also 
spoken out repeatedly over what 
he calls the “corporatization” of 
the university. He is running again 
for president in the CSU elections, 
which end today. 

Giles found that creating closer 
relations within Concordia’s hier- 
archy was a better way to 
accomplish things than being anti- 
administration. “I felt that a 
student president’s role was to be 
a liaison among the students.” 

Dean of Students Donald 
Boisvert says this is a good way to 
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MONIKA GILEs, CSU, 1994-95, AND JONATHAN CARRUTHERS, 1995-96. Car- 
RUTHERS RAN FOR THE CSU PRESIDENCY AS PART OF A PERFORMANCE ART 
CLASS PROJECT, BUT ONCE ELECTED, HE FULFILLED HIS DUTIES FAITHFULLY. 


see the job, since it’s an approach 
that in the past has generally 
accomplished more. “Although 
maintaining a healthy distance 
from a university administration 
can be good,” he said, “those 
[presidents] who stray too far tend 
to lose their voice.” Boisvert him- 
self was LSA co-president in 
1973-74, a tumultuous time in 
student politics. 

As for Charlene Nero, the only 
student president so far to serve 
two terms (from 1991 to 1993), 
she admitted to having had no 
plans to stay in office so long. “It’s 
just that there was so much to do 
in such a short period,” she said, 
adding her mandate was to push 
for the inclusion of minorities at 
Concordia. 

However, Nero’s administration 
was also one of the most troubled. 
It ended with allegations of finan- 


cial fraud traced eventually to bad 
bookkeeping. The experience “left 
me burnt out,” Nero said. 

Now 38, she works as a food and 
housing coordinator at a Toronto 
women’s residence and doesn’t shun 
the idea of returning to politics some 
day. “I was a part of progressive pol- 
itics before I was a student, and I 
have been since,” she said. “It’s part 
of gaining life experience.” 

Giles, now an Osgoode Hall law 
student in Toronto, may eventual- 
ly return to politics, too. But if she 
does, she said, “it will be behind 
the scenes.” 

To Murray, who was first elected 
to Winnipeg city council in 1989, 
going from student president to 
mayor is still something he can’t 
quite believe. “I’m shocked at 
where I ended up.” 

(For an article on Murray’s speech 
here this week, see page 8.) 


Here are Concordia’s student presidents: 


1999-2000: Rob Green, CSU 
1998-99: Dave Smaller, CSU 
1997-98: Rebecca Aldworth, CSU 
1996-97: Daniel Gagnon, CSU 
1995-96: Jonathan Carruthers, CSU 
1994-95: Marika Giles, CSU 


1993-94: Philip Dalton, Lana Grimes, co-presidents, CUSA 
1992-93: Charlene Nero, Phil Toone, CUSA 

1991-92: Charlene Nero, Eleanor Brown, CUSA 
1990-91: Stuart Letovsky, Tammy Powell, CUSA 
1989-90: Shawn O'Hara, Melodie Sullivan, CUSA 
1988-89: Nick Woollard, Andrew Madsen, CUSA 
1987-88: Maxine Clarke, Robert Douglas, CUSA 
1986-87: Karen Takacs, Scott White, CUSA 
1985-86: Ron Hiscox, Michael Judson, CUSA 
1984-85: Lynn Keays, David Baird, CUSA — 

1983. 84: oy een Fanci Longe CUSA 


1982-83: Gail Hirsh, Paul Amkvarn, CUSA 

1981-82: Glen Murray, Dean Arfin, CUSA 

1980-81: Verna Colavincenzo, Eric Larose, CUSA 

1979-80: Agop der Khatchadurian, Louis Francescutti, CUSA 
1978-79: CUSA pres: John Mathewson, LSA co-pres: Alain 
Lajoie, Bob Cunnon, DSA pres: Lazar Palnick. 


1977-78: LSA co-pres: Susan Saucedo, John Robertson, DSA 


pres: Dave Martin 1978, Eric Griffiths 1977 


John Freedman 


1976-77: LSA co-pres: Rosalie Parsons, Raymond 
Lafontaine, DSA pres: John Mathewson 

1975-76: LSA co-pres: Brian Rennie, Chris Secord, DSA pres: 
Gordon Frampton 75, Donald Chambers 76 

1974-75: LSA co-pres: Irwin ee Bill Loucks, DSA pres: 


Vom has just ended for next year’s CSU present 
“ae announce fe ow in our ge 13 i a 
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The People’s Potato nourishes stomachs and souls 


BY MICHELLE RAINER 





t's lunchtime at The People’s 

Potato, and the only thing bet- 
ter than the food is the 
conversation. 

“I find that when I come here, 
1 have space to talk to people 
about things and they’re people 
I don’t even know,” said 
Matthew Tomlinson, a Western 
Society and Culture major who 
had been enjoying a discussion 
of the controversial Zoom ads in 
Concordia’s washrooms. 

“What I appreciate the most 
about this is that it’s a real 
resource. We have people from 
all sorts of different departments 


Lunch al fresco behind Reggie’s bar, thanks to The People’s Potato. 


who are meeting each other and 
it all revolves around food.” 

The scene repeated itself at 
other tables scattered throughout 
the basement of Reggie’s Pub in 
the Hall Building. On the first 
warm day of spring, not even the 
sun could tempt the students 
huddled together over big plates 
of hot bean pie, bread and fruit. 

A common topic of conversa- 
tion was the upcoming student 
vote on whether to accept a five- 
cent-per-credit fee to finance The 
People’s Potato, which has been 
in operation for nearly three 
months. The total levy would not 
exceed $1.50 for each student. At 
present, the operation is funded 





by the student society, and diners 
can contribute by donation. 

Engineering student Dan Mac- 
Donald says the five-cent fee 
sounds like a good deal to him. 
“A dollar fifty — it’s cheap for 
food and insurance. And even 
the ones who are complaining, 
they never know, they might 
need it tomorrow,” he said 
between slurps of soup. “They 
just have to come to one meal 
and they’re more than even, 
they've made back their $1.50. 

“This is great food, and nutri- 
tious, too. I don’t have to have 
supper, even — it keeps me 
going.” 

All this conversation is music 
to Zev Tiefenbach’s ears. But, as 
one of the project’s founders and 
current student coordinators, 
Tiefenbach knows that for many 
students, The People’s Potato is 
not only a social haven but also 
a place to get a much-needed 
square meal. 

“Students are a population 
that is poor and the structure of 
the loan system right now means 
that a lot of us don’t have 
enough money for food,” said 
Tiefenbach. “How can you do 
well in school if you’re not even 
eating well?” 

He added that many students 
don’t know much about nutri- 
tion or don’t have time to cook. 
“A lot of students, even if they 
had money, they might just 
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Soup’s on: Zev Tiefenbach fills a bowl at The People’s Potato. 


spend it on Kraft Dinner and 
pizza,” said Tiefenbach. He 
believes that The People’s Potato 
is “sort of a way of expanding 
the idea of education.” 

The results of the vote were 
not available at press time, but 
Tiefenbach is confident that 
students will choose to support 
The People’s Potato. Right now, 
he said, the organization is 
looking at ways to make the 
project a permanent part of the 
university community, with a 





volunteer advisory committee 
that would include members of 
the administration. 

“Concordia over the years has 
been a university that has sort of 
prided itself on being a little bit 
different and being sensitive to 
these issues [of poverty and stu- 
dent health],” Tiefenbach said. 
“The more diverse the university 
can be, the more it will show 
that it’s supportive of students 
and the better it will be in the 
long run.” 





Glen Murray delivers a stinging rebuke on behalf of cities 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


len Murray wants to know 
why the provinces and the 
feds don’t do more to help cities. 

Murray, the mayor of Win- 
nipeg and a School of 
Community and Public Affairs 
(SCPA) graduate, returned to 
Concordia on Monday to speak 
on “The Murder of Canadian 
Cities.” As the title indicates, he 
did not mince words on what is 
happening to our urban centres. 

“The federal and provincial gov- 
ernments are the ones with the 
surpluses,” he said. “They have 
huge gross revenues; there are 
debates going on right now in most 
provincial capitals and in Ottawa 
on how to spend the surpluses. 
[But] very, very few cities are talk- 
ing about surpluses; Montreal has 
one of the smallest per-capita bud- 
gets in Canada.” 

At the same time, provincial 
governments are compounding the 
inequality with onerous tax bills. 

“The Quebec government just 
handed municipalities a huge 
property tax bill, $350 million 
downloaded on municipalities 
without any gross revenues. In 
Ontario, they handed social ser- 


vices and health back to the 
municipalities; the municipalities 
were not given accompanying new 
revenues to pay these bills. So from 
coast to coast in Canada, provincial 
governments who are showing sur- 
pluses are asking cities to pay their 
bills for them.” 

Part of the problem is that cities 
are forced to depend heavily on 
property taxes, while the provinces 
make their money from taxing eco- 
nomic activity. 

“Property taxes make up 63 per 
cent of our tax revenue in Win- 
nipeg; in Phoenix, where our 
hockey team is now, the figure is 
only eight per cent. In the U.S., 
cities get a cut of sales tax and pay- 
roll taxes, so that they are not just 
taxing their residents, they are tax- 
ing anyone who uses the city. 
Anyone with a job in the city 
makes a contribution to that city’s 
infrastructure.” 

In Montreal, by comparison, 
Murray pointed out that people 
come in from the suburbs and use 
the city’s facilities without con- 
tributing to the upkeep. 

One unintended consequence 
of cities getting the short end of 
the taxation stick is a social and 
housing crisis. 


“About a year ago in Winnipeg, 
the mayors of the 17 largest cities 
declared a national housing crisis. 
In Toronto, there are 5,000 home- 
less people, 30,000 people who 
are periodically homeless, and 
80,000 people who are ‘on the 
edge’ — who, with the current 
economic conditions, are likely to 
lose their homes at some point. If 
Toronto was in the U.S., it would 
receive huge [public] assistance. 

“In Winnipeg, two-thirds of the 
houses in the core have lost two- 
thirds of their value. In Calgary, 
there is such a shortage of afford- 
able housing that the mayor is on 
a campaign for federal assistance 
to provide some rental units for 
the working poor and lower- 
income people.” 

Despite these multiple crises, 
“Canada is the only G7 country 
without a national housing pro- 
gram. All we get is a couple of 
hundred million just before an 
election. In fact, these announce- 
ments are a good early indicator of 
federal elections.” 

Another consequence is a crum- 
bling urban infrastructure, 
particularly bad roads. 

“In Winnipeg alone, we have an 
$800-million infrastructure deficit. 
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Again, no national program 
addresses this issue. In two years, 
the Federal Comprehensive Urban 
Infrastructure Program will provide 
$500 million for everything from 
tourism to fixing water and sewer 
systems. That doesn’t do us much 
good; it might build a new baseball 
stadium or convention centre, but 
it does nothing for basic trans- 
portation infrastructure.” 

The tax structure actually 
penalizes city governments for 
holding major events, Murray 
argued. “Why was there a $40- 
million annual tax on Montreal 
after the Olympics? Because the 
province got all the revenue — 
hotel rooms were full, jobs were 
created, while the city paid for all 
the expenses. Winnipeg just host- 
ed the Pan Am games, and there 
were enormous costs involved, 
such as free buses. 

“Not too many people buy 
houses or construct buildings 
because of events like this. But 
people do drink a lot of beer, eat 
in restaurants and buy tickets, 
which benefit the provincial gov- 
ernments.” 

Murray’s lecture was presented as 
part of the SCPA’s 20th anniversary 
Alumni Lecture Series. 





Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Concordia’s Department of Religion attracts students interested in far-ranging and immediate subjects. For example, here are two PhD candidates in 
the field of medical ethics, both actively working in the profession, who are wrestling with contemporary issues. 


Accountability is an issue for alternative medicine 


BY FRANK KUIN 





atricia O’Rourke’s visit to a 

homeopath several years ago 
sparked an interest in alternative 
medicine that led her to ponder 
some of the ethical questions of 
the practice, including the train- 
ing and accreditation of 
alternative practitioners, and 
how the burgeoning industry 
should be regulated. 

She left the homeopath’s office 
with a bag full of herbal remedies, 
which she proceeded to take for 
three months, until she suddenly 
realized she didn’t have a clue 
what she was ingesting. Her 
research since then has resulted 
in a nearly complete doctoral dis- 
sertation in the Department of 
Religious Studies, with Professor 
Fred Bird as her advisor. 

O’Rourke’s interest coincided 
with a growing trend toward 
more holistic, alternative treat- 
ment driven by the consumer's 
demand for more choices. “I 
started to think about choice and 
medicine and the structure of 


medicine, and thought, Why not 
look at medical ethics and how it 
applies to alternative medicine?” 

Studies published since 1993 
have shown that as many as one 
in three Americans use some 
form of alternative medicine. In 
Canada, that varies widely; as 
O'Rourke points out, these stud- 
ies are an inadequate measure 
because what is classified as alter- 
native medicine varies from one 
study to the other. 

Some include yoga, taking vita- 
mins, certain types of diets and 
even prayer as forms of alternative 
medicine. This may be stretching 
the limits, O’Rourke says, but a 
generally accepted definition is 
any treatment that has not been 
scientifically proven or taught in 
medical schools. But even that is 
changing; the medical school cur- 
riculum at Harvard, Columbia 
and McGill Universities includes 
lectures on alternative medicine. 

“A lot of people aren’t using 
the word alternative any more — 
they are using complementary,” 
O’Rourke said. “The old way was 


alternative medicine as opposed 
to conventional medicine. What I 
am seeing more and more is an 
entente between the two, saying 
each has their place.” 
Homeopathy is just one 
branch of alternative medicine, 
dating back to the 18th century. 
Osteopathy, the manipulation of 
bones, is highly regarded and 
gaining wider acceptance as a 
viable alternative, and chiroprac- 
tice, the manipulation of the 
spine, is one of the best orga- 
nized groups with associations 
and licensing standards in many 
provinces. The Canadian Col- 
lege of Naturopathy trains its 
practitioners like doctors, with 
pre-med, four years in college 
and four more years of practice. 
Acupuncturists and massage 
therapists have their own associ- 
ations, but licensing practices 
vary from province to province. 
O’Rourke says that at a recent 
conference she attended, a panel 
of alternative practitioners — 
including the head of the Cana- 
dian College of Naturopathy, a 


professor of Chinese medicine, a 
chiropractor, an aromatherapist, 
a practitioner and two nurses 
who do therapeutic touch — all 
agreed that the main issue facing 
alternative medicine today is 
licensing accountability. 

“I don’t believe in interfering 
with people’s right to choose,” 
O’Rourke said, “but I would like 
to see a system where at least, 
when you go see someone, you 
have some trust that they know 
what they are doing.” 

O’Rourke’s day job as the 
Ombudsman of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital has landed her on a 
number of research ethics com- 
mittees, so she is well-versed in 
the ‘four principles’ theory of 
bioethics: autonomy (free will and 
informed consent), bienfeasance 
(to do good), non-malfeasance 
(not to do harm) and justice (legal 
protection and access). 

Her thesis explores if and how 
these four principles can be 
applied to alternative medicine. 
She is still debating the need to 
create a new category for training 


and accountability, which is 
unnecessary in conventional 
medicine as those mechanisms 
are firmly entrenched. It is diffi- 
cult for unaccredited individuals 
to pass themselves off as doctors, 
but correspondence or weekend 
courses often do certify people to 
administer alternative treatment. 

Her larger aim, however, is 
more pragmatic: to protect the 
Canadian consumer. O’Rourke 
recommends establishing a cen- 
tral registry of licensed alternative 
practitioners, but acknowledges 
regulating such a far-flung indus- 
try will be difficult. At the very 
least, consumers should have 
access to information about treat- 
ment and the competence of the 
people administering it. 

Also, wider acceptance of 
alternative medicine has its pit- 
falls, O’Rourke said. “There is a 
lot of value in the conventional 
field that can be applied and 
brought into the alternative 
field, but I would hate to see the 
alternative field co-opted by 
conventional medicine.” 


An aging population faces the issue of futility 


BY FRANK KUIN 


t is a dilemma more and more 

baby-boomers will face as their 
elderly parents reach the end of 
their lives: what to do when the 
doctor says there is nothing more 
to do. In some cases, the question 
of whether to prolong life or allow 
death can result in a divergence of 
opinion between the patients’ 
families and their physicians 
about the futility of further testing 
or aggressive treatment. 

Myer Schecter’s doctoral disserta- 
tion in Religious Studies, titled 
Physician and Jewish Family Under- 
standing about Futile Medical 
Treatment: A Qualitative Approach, 
examines the pattern of communi- 
cation between the families of 
dying patients and their physicians. 
He says it is not a matter of right or 
wrong; it is the process for commu- 
nicating information to and from 
families and doctors that counts. 

Schecter, a rabbi at the Jewish 
General Hospital, interviewed 25 
doctors for his thesis. He asked 
them how they communicated with 
dying patients and their families in 
situations where treatment was 
futile, what happened if the family 
disagreed with that prognosis, and, 
if no agreement with the family 
could be reached, whose right it 
was to have the final say. He also 
spoke to 28 Jewish families. 

“I concentrated my questions on 
families who had had difficulties 
with doctors, because I wanted to 


talk about communication,” he 
said. “Most families accepted what 
the doctor had said and found him 
or her very compassionate. Some 
families found the doctors cruel 
and not compassionate at all.” 

Others, he said, found that while 
doctors were good at communicat- 
ing, they chose to continue 
treatment despite the doctors’ rec- 
ommendation against it. A few 
families, however, said they had 
not gotten along with the doctors, 
had felt forced into stopping treat- 
ment — turning off a respirator, 
for example — and were very 
angry about the entire experience. 

The futile medical situation 
raises emotional, ethical and legal 
issues for the hospital, its doctors 
and for the families of the 
patients. Families, faced with the 
prospect of losing a loved one, 
have feelings of denial, sadness, 
guilt and anger, and often must 
weigh the moral and religious 
implications of quality-of-life and 
end-of-life issues. 

Doctors must wrestle with the 
realization that they have lost the 
power to help a patient, and often 
will abide by the family’s wishes 
simply not to antagonize them. 
The added pressure of an overbur- 
dened health care system puts the 
hospital in the difficult position of 
having to consider that a patient 
with no hope of recovery is using 
up valuable and scarce resources. 
And then, there is the law. 

“When the patient is on a respi- 
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rator, and the doctor says I’m 
turning [it] off, the family can get 
an injunction and you wind up in 
court,” Schecter said. “It has hap- 
pened in the United States, and it 
happens here in Canada, too. 
Once you're going to court, forget 
about communication. Then the 
lawyers are busy making money.” 

A judge’s recent ruling on the 
Jewish General Hospital case 
involving the Krausz family closely 
mirrors the premise Schecter has 
based his thesis on, a view also held 
by his thesis advisor, Professor Fred 
Bird. Neither the family nor the 
hospital was at fault when treat- 
ment was ended as per the patient’s 
instructions, despite the family’s 
wish that their father be kept alive 
by any means possible. However, 
the judge did find fault with the 
process of communication. 

Schecter’s thesis includes rec- 
ommendations for improved 
communication. Only one doctor 
should interact with a family, and 
the family should choose one rep- 
resentative to speak for them. He 
presented a case scenario in which 
families, desperate for answers, 
seek second and third opinions, 
turn to specialists, residents, 
interns and even medical stu- 
dents, and when they receive 
conflicting advice, “then starts the 
mistrust.” 

Medicine, he says, is not only a 
science, but also an art, which 
includes the capacity to communi- 
cate well. Not every doctor has that 
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capacity, Schecter says, but it can 
be learned. This may prove to be a 
job requirement as an aging popu- 
lation will force hospitals to deal 
with more and more families mak- 
ing extended care decisions for 
their parents. 

“There are many models for 


doctor-patient communication, 
but very few for doctor-family 
communication,” Schecter said. 
“Doctors today have to work with 
families because patients are very 
old. What we are finding is that 
the old doctor-patient relationship 
is not as sacred as it once was.” 





Les Belles Soeurs of English Montreal 





Michel Tremblay’s Les Belles Soeurs is the spring production by Concordia 
Theatre students, and it’s being billed as “a uniquely English Montreal 
version.” It opens April 7 and runs for two weeks in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre on the lower level of the Henry F. Hall Building. Direction is by 
Elise Ménard. In the photo, above, are Sadia Mahmood, Donna Maloney 


and Paula Dawson. 


You know the story. Germaine invites her sisters and friends over to 
help organize her stamps (grocery chains used to give stamps that could 
be saved up for prizes). As they lick and paste, a powerful story of deceit 
unfolds under the eye of a Greek-style chorus. Tremblay’s play, so specific 
to his neighbourhood of the Plateau, has been produced in the local 
vernacular all over the world and become a modern classic. For tickets, 


call 848-4742. 


Also opening April 7: A group of Concordia students who call themselves 
The November Company are producing a new play by Jacob Richmond, The 
Qualities of Zero. \t’s at the Players’ Theatre, 3480 McTavish St. For more 


information, call 932-5838. 


Students get into e-commerce 


BY JASON TCHIR 





ike anyone starting a new 

business, Concordia com- 
merce students Tarek Saad and 
David Sheinhart decided to set up 
a Web site after recognizing a 
need. 

“Basically, we were fed up with 
paying 100 bucks for a book for 
one semester and then not being 
able to sell it after,” Saad said. 

He and Sheinhart are the 
founders of www.universitys- 
treet.com, a Web site for 
university students who want to 
buy or sell used textbooks. Frus- 
trated by existing sites that took 
high commissions on books 
bought and sold, the two part- 
time students, both 21, decided to 
set up their own site. 

For them, this was much more 
than something to do because 
there was nothing good on TV. 
They treated it like an actual busi- 
ness from the beginning. 

“First, we sat down and did a 
10-page marketing report,” said 
Sheinhart, “which basically means 
that we set our goals and profiled 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
our competitors on the Web.” 

They decided that to get people 


to use the site, which has now 
expanded to include apartment 
listings and classified ads, it would 
have to be free. 

“We're not getting rich,” said 
Saad, laughing. “For now, we're 
doing this for the experience. We 
decided at the beginning that even 
if we never see a profit, we'll have 
learned a lot.” 

One thing they had to figure 
out was how to make money from 
a site offering a free service, some- 
thing that is a mystery to many 
users of the Internet. According to 
Marketing Professor Ramos Chan- 
dra, the key is making 
connections. 

“Networking is crucial for the 
success of an Internet business,” 
said Chandra, who taught a 
course called Strategic Internet 
Marketing last year. “Successful 
sites have arrangements with 
other companies to share common 
customers.” 

Such arrangements may range 
from a link to a related site, such 
as Www.universitystreet.com’s 
link to online bookseller Ama- 
zon.com, to the selling of 
advertising space. 

While links and advertising are 
critical, they need to be seen. This 


means sites have to find ways to 
keep people coming back. 

“It doesn’t take much to put up a 
Web page. Now it takes about 10 
minutes and you don’t even need 
your own computer. The trick is to 
bring someone to that page,” 
Chandra explained. “On a Web 
page, people want something new 
and different each time. It’s not like 
the Second Cup, where people go 
because they want their coffee to 
taste the same as last time.” 

While fresh content keeps people 
coming back, a page that loads too 
slowly or has links that don’t work 
can quickly sour even loyal readers. 

“There are millions of Web sites 
out there,” Chandra said. “It’s 
incredibly competitive. I'd sus- 
pect that the failure rate for 
Web-based businesses is higher 
than for a traditional business.” 
Still, student-run pages like 
www.universitystreet.com have a 
good chance at being successful, 
as long as the students under- 
stand what their goals are and 
work hard to maintain and 
expand their sites. 

For Saad and Sheinhart, who 
have been friends for eight years, 
this means working on the site for 
hours each day plus phone calls, 
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DAVID SHEINHART AND TAREK SAAD SET UP A WEB SITE FOR USED TEXTBOOKS. 


e-mails and letters to other busi- 
nesses to try to make the crucial 
connections. 

So far, 360 students have regis- 
tered for the free membership 
required to use the site. Likewise, 
Saad and Sheinhart convinced the 
Concordia Student Union, which 
had decided not to put on a used 
book sale this year, to refer 





Concordia students seeking used 
books to the site. 

“Even though we’re just two 
students, we know we can make 
this work,” said Saad, who, with 
Sheinhart, hopes that the site will 
ultimately be used by students all 
over North America. “Plus, it’s 
free. What more could a student 
ask for?” 
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Student associations 


Controversial Falun 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 





n Sunday afternoons, the 

mezzanine of the Henry F. 
Hall Building is occupied by a 
group of students who assemble 
in a ring to practise Falun Gong, 
a Chinese “cultivation” system 
banned in China. 

“The most important thing in 
Falun Gong is to cultivate your 
xinxing,” said Ziyu Fan, a gradu- 
ate student in Building, Civil 
and Environmental Engineering 
who started the meditation 
group at Concordia two years 
ago. “There is no translation for 


this word. There is no spiritual 
word in English that can express 
the idea.” Roughly, xinxing 
means virtue. 

With about 20 regular mem- 
bers in the group, the Falun 
Gong sessions are attended 
increasingly by non-Chinese stu- 
dents. Jennifer Nadeau, a student 
in Teaching of English as a Sec- 
ond Language (TESL) who has 
been practising for four months, 
felt that the meditation courses 
she took before were insufficient. 

“The meditation teacher was 
saying things like, ‘Think of 
nothing.’ 1 found it wasn’t 





A FALUN GONG PRACTITIONER CULTIVATES HER ‘XINXING.’ 


Gong is making inroads here 


enough,” she said. 

According to Fan, Falun Gong 
incorporates both the physical 
and the spiritual in its philoso- 
phy. “Meditation is only a 
[physical] part of the exercise. 
Most cultivation systems include 
meditation, except those in the 
Western tradition,” he said. 

Some people claim to have 
solved their health problems 
with the practice. Hui Yang, a 
graduate student in Electrical 
and Computer Engineering, said 
that since 1996, when they 
began practising, nobody in her 
family has been sick, including 
her five-year-old son, who plays 
along while the adults meditate. 
One man said that since he 
started, he has quit smoking and 
drinking, and has no further 
need for medication. 

Health reasons were what 
brought Fan to the practice. 
Back in 1995, his nose and 
throat hurt, and he had trouble 
with his shoulders and knees 
due to a fall. He did what many 
other Chinese people do when 
they don’t feel well. 

“I decided to look for a Qigong 
(pronounced chee-gong) to 
practise because I know that 
Qigongs are good for your 
health,” he said. Dating back 
thousands of years, Qigongs are 
Chinese “cultivation” systems 


that, according to Fan, tend to 
focus solely on a person’s physi- 
cal being. A_ well-known 
example of a Qigong is Tai Chi, 
but there are hundreds of differ- 
ent ones practised in China. 

A friend suggested he read a 
book called China Falun Gong, a 
manual detailing the physical 
meditation techniques of the rel- 
atively new “cultivation” system. 
He taught himself, and now 
runs the weekly practice meet- 
ings on the mezzanine. 

Falun Gong was introduced to 
the Chinese public in 1992 by Li 
Hongzhi, who is referred to as 
Master Li by his followers. In 
July 1999, the practice was 
banned in China. According to 
Fan, the number of people prac- 
tising Falun Gong outnumbers 
the number of people in the 
Communist Party. 

“Falun Gong is not only a kind 
of Qigong, but also a kind of 
belief. You know, the government 
wants people to believe in com- 
munism. If the people believe in 
something else, the government is 
afraid of that.” Fan added that 
one person who was arrested for 
publicly practising it was sen- 
tenced to 18 years in prison. 

Last year, the Chinese govern- 
ment issued a video that was 
shown in Montreal's Chinatown 
condemning the group as, 


among other things, an apoca- 
lyptic cult that forbids members 
to take any sort of medication. 
Fan denies the accusations. 

“Falun Gong is not a sect or a 
cult because it’s open to the 
public,” he insisted. Practition- 
ers can work and study as they 
choose. The only difference is 
belief.” However, Fan admits 
that since the video was shown, 
Montreal’s Chinese community 
has been lukewarm toward 
Falun Gong. If you’re interested in 
judging for yourself, call Ying Zhu, 
at 362-1860. 


In brief 


Library open 24 hours 

Round-the-clock access to the 
downtown Webster Library will be 
provided from Wednesday, April 
5, until Wednesday, April 19. 
Notices have been posted in the 
Library and on the Library’s home 
page at http://juno.concordia.ca 

During this time, access will be 
restricted to Concordia University _ 
and CREPUQ cardholders. In order 
to minimize the inconveniences this 
policy creates for some users from 
outside Concordia, notices have 
been forwarded to other university 
libraries. The policy will be applied 
for two weeks only. 

The 24-hour access policy will 
not apply to the Vanier Library, at 
Loyola. 
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Not-for-profit management attracts skilled applicants 


BY ANITA GRACE 





t's a sure-fire combination. 

Take a group of high-calibre 
graduate students from around 
the world with widely varying 
professional and academic expe- 
rience, add an _ innovative 
program applying a specialized 
management focus on services in 
non-profit organizations — and 
watch the doors swing open to 
career opportunities. 

Celebrating their 25th anniver- 
sary this year are Concordia’s 
Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion (DIA) and Graduate Diploma 
in Sport Administration (DSA). 
The programs offer training in the 
management of organizations in 
health care, the arts, community 
development and sport. 

“It offered a way to link all the 
elements of my experience,” said 
James Vatistas, 44, about the DIA 


Finding a 


BY CORY MONAGHAN 





self-described global peace 

dvocate and pan-Africanist, 
Tokunbo Ojo has taken it upon 
himself to reinvigorate the 
African community at Concordia 
and jump-start the hibernating 
African Students Association 
(ASA). 

“By getting ourselves together, 
we can discuss Africa and its his- 
tory, and exchange ideas about 
the potential of this great conti- 
nent,” he said recently. His 
activity in the ASA is part of a 
larger scheme to forge a new 
identity for Africa as it is seen in 
the West. 

Ojo, who writes for several 
magazines, including New Africa 
and U.S. African Voice, realized 
that something had to be done 
about the way his continent was 
portrayed in the media when he 
returned from Nigeria to Montre- 
al, where he was born, to study 
journalism at Concordia. 

He discovered that aid organi- 
zations, for example, depict 
suffering Africans in their ads, 
but never specify which part of 
Africa those particular images are 
from. Ojo feels that since Africa is 
a continent, not a country, it 
should be represented accurately 
and specifically, not washed with 
one negative image of suffering. 

He organized a seminar on 


program, from which he graduat- 
ed in 1998. He was able to 
augment his experience in health 
research and data collection with 
the skills necessary for his present 
position as Administrator and 
Research Coordinator at the 
Immune Deficiency Treatment 
Centre at the Montreal General 
Hospital. “I’m doing the work I 
want, in the environment I want,” 
he said, adding that the centre is a 
leader in teaching, research and 
treatment of HIV. 

“I have always led a kind of 
double life,” said Marguerite 
Stratford, 35, a 1993 graduate 
who is now Manager of Human 
Resources and Administration at 
the McCord Museum. The arts 
and culture option of the DIA 
program gave her the opportuni- 
ty to combine her love of art with 
practical, marketable skills. 

With training specific to 


African issues recently to illus- 
trate his point. An audience of 
about 40 people came to the 
seminar for an evening of lectures 
on African art, economics, and 
communications, three elements 
that Ojo believes to be the “basic 
foundation of every society.” 

One of the issues that piqued 
the interest of the crowd was 
whether journalists are responsi- 
ble for putting across the notion 
that Africa is some kind of crisis- 
ridden jungle. For Alain Pericard, 
a communications lecturer at 
McGill University and a freelance 
journalist who has covered Africa, 
the problem goes a little deeper. 

“Journalists have a system 
behind them that’s very heavy 
and constraining,” Pericard said, 
referring to the political, econom- 
ic, and editorial forces driving 
commercial media. 

When he was covering the 
expulsion of nearly 800,000 
Ghanaians from Nigeria in the 
1980s, he watched foreign jour- 
nalists covering the story from 
the comfort of a five-star hotel. 
“That story was invented in the 
bar,” he joked. 

He went looking for a more 
positive image of Africa to write 
about, but when he filed his story 
to the French daily Liberté, he 
was told it wasn’t good enough. 

Ojo maintains that there is an 
audience willing to read more than 
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demands of not-for-profit organi- 
zations and _ three-month 
internship opportunities with 
organizations like Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens and the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Stratford said 
the program offered broad per- 
spectives on different areas of the 
not-for-profit business sector. 

The DIA’s sister program, the 
DSA, trains students for employ- 
ment in the fitness and sports 
sector. Graduates from the 22- 
year-old program have gone on 
to work with the American 
Hockey League, Major League 
Baseball Properties and the Cana- 
dian Olympic Association. 

Emie Rosa, 32, played basket- 
ball for Concordia’s men’s team 
while doing an undergraduate 
degree in leisure studies. With 
one year left of basketball eligibili- 
ty, he started the DSA program. 
When he graduated, he was hired 


more complex Africa 


crisis stories about Africa, and he 
knows there is enough ignorance 
in general to feed his cause. 

“It’s ridiculous that in the 21st 
century, people think that Africa 
is in the Stone Age,” Ojo laments. 
“People ask me all sorts of weird 
question about Africa. What kind 
of houses do they have in Africa? 
How come you speak English, do 
they speak English in Africa? Do 
they have cars in Africa? But I 
don’t get annoyed; I use that as 
an opportunity to educate.” 

Other speakers at the seminar 
included Economics Professor 
Dan Otchere, who talked about 
the possible effects of globaliza- 
tion on the countries of Africa, 
and PhD candidate Malcolm 


Coker, who read from his thesis 
on the apprenticeship of a tradi- 
tional African artist. 





Goncordia Student Union election and referendum 


_ Today, March 30, is the last day to vote 


ae for president: Rob Green, Claude Jacob, Ric Stryde 


Foils 18, vs, 0), VE 


| Graduate Students’ eto a 


Until April 7 
Ballots by mail only. 


as Assistant Director for Sports 
and Recreation at Sun Youth. 

Rosa had played basketball with 
Sun Youth when he was young 
and feels that he is now able to 
give back some of what the com- 
munity-focused organization gave 
to him. Among other things, he 
has developed a day camp that 
has grown from the 35 children 
he would personally pick up each 
morning to a program registering 
over 125 young people. 

Like other DIA/DSA graduates, 
Rosa said the program’s biggest 
asset is the quality of students it 
attracts. Many come into the pro- 
gram with post-graduate degrees, 
professional training and work 
experience. Rosa said he learned a 
lot from other students. There 
were people from so many differ- 
ent milieus that they brought 
experience he could learn from. 

Here are just some examples of 


In brief 


Concordia grad wins new G-G 
A new Governor-General’s 
Award — for Visual and Media 
Arts — was inaugurated at Rideau 
Hall last week by Adrienne Clark- 
son, and a Concordia graduate is 
one of the seven winners of an 
Inuit sculpture and $10,000. 
Jocelyne Alloucherie, who did 
her Master’s of Fine Arts here 
under the supervision of well- 
known abstract artist Guido 
Molinari, was honoured for her 
often monumental sculpture. 
Alloucherie had her first solo 
show at the Musée du Québec in 
1973, and since then has exhibit- 
ed widely, in Montreal, Toronto, 
Lethbridge, New York and Paris. 
Alloucherie told The Globe and 
Mail that she will teach students 
in Montreal's east end this sum- 
mer, using her prize money on 
her projects. She is planning a 
Montreal exhibit for June, and 
hopes to show in Tokyo next year. 


Math students excel 
Congratulations to three 
Concordia mathematics students 
who did well in an international 
mathematics competition recently. 
The William Lowell Putnam 
Competition, which is open to 
undergraduate students across 
North America, is considered the 
most prestigious competition of 
its kind. It comprises two three- 


outstanding graduates: Preeti 
Madan is the Deputy Economic 
Advisor for the Department of 
Economic Affairs in the Govern- 
ment of India; Jean Dupré is the 
Executive Director of Canadian 
Amateur Speed Skating Associa- 
tion; Fiona Nelson is the 
Coordinator of Membership for 
the National Gallery of Canada; 
Marco Jose Maina is the Executive 
Director of Habitat for Humanity. 
With more than 40 students 
enrolled last fall and 15 in January, 
the program has doubled its enrol- 
ment in the past year. On May 10, 
several events are planned to com- 
memorate the program’s silver 
anniversary, including a Meet-and- 
Greet reception for representatives 
of the internship host organiza- 
tions. For information on the 
programs, visit www-commerce. 
concordia.ca/dia.htm and www- 
commerce.concordia.ca/diasa.htm 


hour sessions, always held on the 
first Saturday in December. 

The 1999 edition was written by 
2,900 students from 431 institu- 
tions across the U.S. and Canada. 

Three students from Concordia 
achieved rankings ranging from 
the top 10 per cent to the top 25 
per cent: Francois Dorais (Spe- 
cialization in Pure and Applied 
Mathematics), Igor Khavkine 
(Physics Co-Op, member of the 
Science College), and Andrei 
Radulescu (Computer Engineer- 
ing). Professor Harald Proppe is 
their proud coach. 


EMBA tuition waiver 

Each year, the Executive Mas- 
ter’s of Business Administration 
program offers a partial tuition 
waiver for two support staff at 
the university. One waiver is 
offered to staff within the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration 
and the other is offered to sup- 
port staff outside the Faculty. The 
amount of the waiver is one-half 
of the total tuition. For the class 
of 2000-2002, total tuition is 
$45,000, so the total tuition waiv- 
er being offered is $22,500. 

Interested individuals should 
submit their application no later 
than June 1, 2000. For more infor- 
mation, please contact Lucille 
Hreha at 848-2995 or Ihreha@mer- 
cato.concordia.ca 





Stroke therapy gives new hope 


... continued from page 5 


than one part of the brain which 
can do the same thing. So if one 
part is gone, other parts can take 
over. That’s why we now encour- 
age active rehabilitation, constantly 
pushing the patient to do more, 
which is a way of recruiting neu- 
rons on the other side of the brain, 
encouraging them to participate.” 
“For example, for most right- 
handed people, the language centre 
is located on the left side. However, 
the right side has all the same neu- 
ronal connections; it’s just that the 


left side is dominant. So when a 
patient has a stroke on the left side, 
the other side can come in to help.” 

But, as always, prevention is the 
most powerful weapon against 
strokes or any disease. People can 
automatically lower their risk by 
quitting smoking, getting treatment 
for their heart disease, diabetes, 
blood pressure or high cholesterol, 
and by drinking a glass or two of 
wine every day. 

“Stroke is the number one cause 
of disability, and 75 per cent of 
strokes are preventable. That is a 
tragedy.” 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers con- 
fidential psychotherapy and 
assessment for adults, couples, fami- 
lies, children and teenagers. By 
appointment only. Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until May 20 
Vital Signs. Vernissage: Today, March 
30, 6 p.m. Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. Free. 
Info: 848-4750. 


April 1 to April 15 

You killed 44 people, work by |saac Kim. 
Vernissage: Monday, April 3, 5 p.m. 
Bourget Gallery, 1230 de la Montagne. 
Free. Info: 848-4607. 


April 3 to April 8 

Still Life, paintings, photography, 
videos and installations on the subject 
of HIV/AIDS: Aspects of the Pandemic. 
Vernissage: April 6, 6 - 8 p.m. VAV 
Gallery, 1395 René-Lévesque W. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355. 

Saturday, April 1: 

Basic Life Support 


Tuesday, April 4: 
Heartsaver (French) 


Sunday, April 9: 
Baby Heartsaver 





Campus Ministry 


Jesus, a Modern Educator? 
Contemplate and learn from the per- 
son of Jesus in the Gospels...Find 
hope and peace in the experience of 
His love. Wednesdays, 4 - 5 p.m. 2090 
Mackay, Z-104. Info: Michelina 
Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


Exploring the Sacred 

A discussion group with David Eley, S.J. 
Wednesdays, 4:30 - 5:30 p.m. at Bel- 
more House (WF-100-10). Info: David 
Eley, S.J., 848-3587. 


“Entering the Stream" 

An Introduction to Buddha and His 
Teachings, a book-reading group with 
Daryl Lynn Ross. Wednesdays, 1:30 -3 
p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z-105. Info: Daryl 
Lynn Ross, 848-3585, or darylyn 
@vax2.concordia.ca 


Mindfulness Meditation 

At SGW: Wednesdays, noon to 1 p.m., 
2090 Mackay, Z-105. At Loyola: Thurs- 
days, noon to 1 p.m., or Wednesdays, 
7:45 - 9:15 p.m., 2496 West Broadway, 
Room 100-10. Info: Daryl Lynn Ross, 
848-3585, darylyn@vax2. concordia.ca 


Outreach Experience 
A program of volunteer service at a 
soup kitchen for children or for home- 


less men (Benedict Labre House). Info: 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, 848-3591. 


How do Faith and Ecology Connect? 
A discussion group on the environ- 
ment, the sacred and us. Mondays, 
1:30 p.m. — 3 p.m., 2090 Mackay, Z- 
102. Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590, 
hellieh@alcor. concordia.ca 


ATime To Be 

Come join us for reflection, prayer, 
music, silence, friendship, readings and 
more. Thursdays, noon — 1 p.m., 2090 
Mackay, Z-105. Info: Ellie Hummel, 848- 
3590, hellich@alcor. concordia.ca 


Lunch Bunch 

Bring your brown bag lunch, and Cam- 
pus Ministry will provide the coffee, 
tea and hot chocolate. Tuesdays, 12 
p.m. — 1 p.m. at 2090 Mackay, Z-105. 
Info: Ellie Hummel, 848-3590 or 
Michelina Bertone, SSA, at 848-3591. 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Nutritious, vegetarian meals. Just $1 or 
two! Mondays 5-7 p.m., 2090 Mackay — 
Z-105/6. Info: 848-3588 or 848-2859. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following 
workshops, please contact the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning Services at 
848-2495 or ctls@alcor.concordia.ca 


Active Learning in Large and Small 
Classes 

Participants will learn new approaches 
to designing and facilitating classroom 
tasks so that students can work actively 
and be personally involved in their learn- 
ing. Wednesday, April 5, H-771, Hall 
Building, SGW, 10 a.m.—12 p.m. 


Developing a Teaching Dossier 

The teaching dossier is one means of 
recording your work as a teacher, your 
teaching accomplishments, and your phi- 
losophy of teaching. This workshop will 
provide some suggestions based on the 
Canadian Association of University 
Teachers (CAUT) guidelines to help you 
develop your own teaching dossier. 
Monday, April 17, H-771, Hall Building, 
SGW, 10 a.m. - 12 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbroooke St. W. 848-4848. 


Thursday, March 30, 8 p.m.: 
Piano concert, students of Gregory 
Chaverdian. Free admission. 


Friday, March 31, 8 p.m.: 

Diploma students of Lauretta Altman, 
Valerie Kinslow and Beverley McGuire. 
Free admission. 


Health Services 


You be the judge 

Come down to the Health Booth to taste 
test a wide variety of recipes and help us 
pick a winner for the fifth annual Recipe 
Contest. Today, March 30, Hall Bldg. 
Mezzanine. 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 








Wellness Workshop Series 

Sign up for one or all of the following 
workshops. All are between 2 - 4 p.m. 
Register at: 848-3578/3569: 


Monday, April 3: Meditation and Guided 
Imagery: Listening to the Silence 


Thursday, April 6: Tools for Improving 
Your Self - Esteem 





Lectures 


Thursday, March 30 

Prof. Marc Shell, Harvard University, on 
“Shibboleth: Language, War and Polyglot 
Literature in Politics and Aesthetics.” 
8:30 p.m., H-762, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
W. Info: 848-2340. 


Friday, March 31 

Dr. Kai Nielsen, University of Calgary and 
Concordia University, on “Naturalism 
Under Challenge,” 4 - 6 p.m. H-607, 1455 
de Maisonneuve W. All welcome. Info: 
848- 2500. 


Friday, March 31 

Faisal Husseini, Palestinian National 
Authority minister in charge of 
Jerusalem file, on “The Judaisation of 
Jerusalem and the Future of Peace in the 
Middle East.” 7 p.m., H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-7418, 
pal@alcor.concordia.ca 


Friday, March 31 

Susan Musgrave, poet and novelist, will 
present a literary reading at 7:30 p.m., H- 
407, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2341. 


Thursday, April 6 

Prof. Anthony Aveni, Astronomy and 
Anthropology, Colgate University, on 
“The Sense of Time: On the Star of Beth- 
lehem and Other Gleanings from Ancient 
Astronomy.” 8:15 p.m., H-507, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2280. 


Friday, April 7 

Heather MacKenzie will give a research 
presentation on "Transforming Higher 
Education: What Can We Learn From 
Feminist Scholarship" at noon in MU- 
203, Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 
Bishop. Bring your lunch. Info: 848-2373. 


Tuesday, April 11 

Jeffrey Masson, bestselling author of 
When Elephants Weep, at 7 p.m., H- 
110, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. $10. 
Tickets available at all Admission out- 
lets and at 790-1245. Info: 939-5525. 


Friday, April 14 

Dr. Rosemarie Schade will give a 
research presentation on "Creating ‘New 
Women’ in Weimar, Germany: Feminist 
Psychological and Youth Movement Per- 
spectives” at noon in MU-203, SdeB 
Institute, 2170 Bishop. Bring your lunch. 
Info: 848-2373. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 


Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Notices 

Concordia Student Safety Patrol 
Need to use the Safety Patrol’s drop-by 
or accompaniment services? Call 848- 
7533 to reach a dispatcher between 6 
p.m. and midnight, Monday to Friday, 
both campuses. Also, we can never 
have enough volunteers. If you have 


three hours to spare a week, call 848- 
8600 (SGW) or 848-8700 (Loyola). 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for infor- 
mation, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Support 
Drop-in Centre 


We are a group of undergraduate stu- 
dents, just like you. We get lost, 
confused and worried like everyone 
else. Our drop-in centre is a quiet, 
friendly place where you can relax, 
chat or ask a simple question about 
anything. If we don't know the 
answer, we'll get you to someone 
who does. We also have a lending 
library. Monday — Thursday, 12 — 5 
p.m., Z-02, 2090 Mackay, 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Short Irish films 

Ciné Gael Montreal invites you to an 
evening of award-winning Irish shorts 
from the Cork Film Fesitval, which spe- 
cializes in showcasing the short film 
form. Dr. Dana Hearne will introduce the 
screening, which will take place today, 
March 30, at 7 p.m. in the De Séve Cine- 
ma. $5. Info: 848-2373. 


Book launch 

Journalism Professor Sheila McLeod 
Arnopoulos will launch her first novel, 
Jackrabbit Moon (Ronsdale Press) 
today, March 30, at Paragraphe Book- 
store, 2220 McGill College Ave., 
starting at 5 p.m. 


Book signing 

Anne Dandurand, expected to be next 
year’s Writer-in-Residence, and transla- 
tor Robert Majzels (Creative Writing) 
will be reading and signing copies of 
The Waiting Room on April 3, 7 p.m. at 
Chapters, 1171 Ste. Catherine W. 


Information session 

The Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion and the Graduate Diploma in Sport 
Administration will hold an information 
sessions from 6 to 7 p.m. at the Faculty 
of Commerce and Administration, 1550 
de Maisonneuve W., Room GM-403-2, 
on Thursday, April 6. 





Unclassified 


Seeking grad student 

Commerce lecturer seeks one graduate 
student specializing in North American 
literature and one graduate student in 


religion to participate in short-term 
research project. Able to work on your 
own time. Contact Mark Medicoff at 
foundationdoctor@qc.aibn.com 


Computer for sale 

PowerMac 7200/120, MHZ/1.5 GB/64 
MB (RAM) computer with Apple Color 
Display 15" monitor, Color Stylewriter 
2500 printer, and 28.8 K U.S. Robotics 
modem. All in excellent condition. 
$1,500. Call Elana at 514-487-6512. 


For sale 

Acer flat bed scanner, 310P, parallel 
model for Windows 95/Windows 98. 
Original packaging, manual, software 
on CD, one year old. Paid $150, asking 
$60. Excellent condition. Contact Roy, 
640-6519, ext. 328. 


Seeking accommodations 

Retired Concordia professor, single, 
no children, no pets, seeks house sit- 
ting or furnished accomodation from 
May 1 to June 30 in Plateau or down- 
town area. Please send e-mail to: 
interkombo @mail.matav.hu 


Seeking travel companions 

I'm a 28-year-old guy from France 
planning a trip to Quebec this sum- 
mer. I'm looking for nice people to 
discover Northern Quebec with, or any 
beautiful place | don't know (New- 
foundland, New Brunswick). If 
interested, contact Stephan at 
stephan.guettier@free. fr 


Student business loans 

What are your plans for next summer? 
Why not create your summer job and 
become your own boss? If you are a 
full-time student and intend to go 
back to school next fall, the Business 
Development Bank of Canada offers 
you access to an interest-free loan of 
up to $3,000. Info, or to apply online: 
www.bdc.ca/student_loans**, or call 


toll-free 1-888-INFO-BDC. 


Environmental business 

Established environmental business, 10 
years, protected territory. Serious 
inquiries, 485-4570. 


Services offerts 

Baccalauréat littéraire - Dipléme secré- 
tariat de direction - France. Traitement 
de textes - corrections d'épreuves - 
Révisions linguistiques. Tél. 762-6109, 
fred.djou@sympatico.ca 


Services offered 

Translation and proofreading services 
for university thesis, papers, résumés; 
including courses: Word, Windows 
95/98, Call Susan at 937-6409. 


Proofreading services 

Editing of term papers and dissertations 
by PhD graduate and writing instructor. 
Reasonable rates. Call 274-1336. 


Free assessment 

Wondering if your attention and con- 
centration skills are good? If you are 
between 18 and 45 years old, here is 
your chance to get a free neuropsycho- 
logical assessment by a PhD clinical 
psych student. Confidential feedback + 
$5 compensation for 2 sessions. Call 
France 848-2213 or 768-8109. 





Workshops 


IITS computer workshops 

At the Media Labs at Loyola, AD-105: 
Hi8 Video Editing with Video Toaster 
and Adobe Premiere Digital Video Edit- 
ing. $25 per session. Call 848-3465 for 
dates, times and reservations. Instruc- 
tional and Information Technology 
Services also offer a variety of comput- 
er workshops downtown. For a 
complete schedule, please visit LB-800, 
or visit http://iits/services/training 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 
Open house : : 


Monday, April 10 
_ DeSéve Cinema, J.W. McConnell Building, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Information on graduate certificates in: 
* Aerospace 
+ Composite Materials 
+ Controls and Automation 
* Theoretical and Computational Fluid Dynamics 
+ Manufacturing Systems 
: Softwiee Systems for Mechanical and ——- —— . 






“Eight copies  ledahnal apnllestion and seven copies) 
submitted to the Office of the latter at the scw Campus, 
Court, Room 223, by May 12. 

Late applications cannot be accepted. The next round 
take place i in May. 2001. 








Spring Convocation 


Faculty of Fine Arts 
Tuesday, June 6, 2 p.m. 
Oscar Peterson Concert Hall 


Faculty of Commerce and Administration 


Wednesday, June 7, 7 p.m. 
Molson Centre 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
Tuesday, June 13, 10 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
Molson Centre 


Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 


Tuesday, June 13, 7 p.m. 
Molson Centre 





